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II. — Italia?i Poetry and Patriotism at the Beginning of the 

Nineteenth Century.* 

By FREDERICK M. PAGE, 

PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 

SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 

The subject of the present paper was chosen some time ago. 
As to why a preference was shown for this and not for something 
touching on the better known, more widely appreciated French 
and German, would lead me to answer with as much justice, 
but perhaps the same amount of human nature, as that other 
enlightened citizen of another free country: "I am tired of 
hearing Aristides called the Just" — weary of learning that in 
spite of Volaptik, the revised English e iuili quanti, French is 
still the language of the world, Parisian the language of the 
Gods ; worn out by the constant refrain, that German is the 
"Open-Sesame" to all questions, physical, metaphysical, theo- 
logical, psychical. This feeling is legitimate not only with me, 
as Montaigne says, " simply because it is it and / am /" but 
from a wider point of view, including all who sympathize 
with struggling humanity, and the above-named title suggests a 
question replete with interest for its historical importance as 
well as its literary claims and one that cannot fail to be attrac- 
tive ; for, what was Italy's literary position at the beginning of 
this century, when England, Germany, France, even Spain and 
America were sending into the arena champion after champion 
who recoiled before no question the human brain can propound ? 
What could be expected of a country overrun by foreign troops, 
split up into petty states, down-trodden and oppressed, without 
authority in the councils of Europe, without commerce, without 
colonies ? Could it ever repeat its superb record, still retain the 
ancient stamp and not belie Leopardi's proud claim, "Ancor 
per forza italian si noma, quanto ha piil grande la mortal 
natura ?" 

It is a peculiar privilege indeed, to belong to the present time 

•In the notices on the five most important Italian writers of the period specified, I have 
been guided, where individual opinion proved unsatisfactory, principally by native critics. 
This plan, faulty as it may seem, since it purposely excluded very reputabie foreign author- 
ities was adopted for several reasons, but, mainly, to force myself to be consistent with the 
title of this paper, so far at least as to study from a national standpoint the Italian public 
sentiment with regard to tne patriotism of the poets and the influence their writings exer- 
cised upon the fortunes of their mother country. 
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and thus be enabled to address an audience representing more 
particularly the broad-mindedness and tolerance, characteristic 
of our favored age and people. With all due deference to " the 
good old times," the above qualities were not prominent in the 
catalogue of their chief virtues, and should unkind fate thrust 
me back sixty years or more, I would probably hesitate to quote 
the Italian poet's words. They would sound to ears prejudiced 
unfavorably, as the empty bombast of a heated southern brain 
and not like the just claim of conscious merit. When he lived, 
the name of Italy awakened in the hearts of foreigners gener- 
ally little more than a pitying feeling akin to contempt, and 
called up little more action than an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. It is the singular prerogative of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, I believe, to be narrower than others in its judgments con- 
cerning foreign people, and, however much the Briton's un- 
worthy descendant may have departed lately in this respect from 
the type of his ancestor, the old-time American in the twenties 
and thirties of this century, sturdily upheld his nationality and 
disclaimed all connection with " foreign trash." The native of 
this broad land, whether claiming lineage from Plymouth Rock 
or Pocahontas, found its pattern in the Boston dame who took 
the return packet from Liverpool because she would not live in 
a country where she was called a "furriner." A wonderful 
psychological process was doubtless involved in the gradual 
conversion of the real foreign type into the ideal bugaboo of 
home manufacture. The intellectual worth, the heroic qualities 
of other nations, appreciated by a few, were unknown to the 
mass or fell within the shadow of grotesque caricatures, the 
hideous offspring of prejudice and ignorance. But nous avons 
changi tout fa, and with a vengeance sometimes, amply atoning 
for the errors of our forefathers by fondly hugging the idea that 
six weeks among the Cockneys, or a trip up the Rhine, may 
have undone the work of seventy-six and converted us into the 
poorest of poor creatures, the counterfeit Briton, or bogus Ger- 
man. In spite of this, however ; in spite of the exaggerations 
of fashion, the bombast and self-glorification common to all 
countries, the lingering affection for the antiquated personalities 
of Mossoo, Milor Smit, the burgher of Pumpernickel and for that 
incomprehensible United-States citizen of recent English novels, 
with a vernacular, known perhaps in the tower of Babel but 
certainly no where else, tolerance and good sense have over- 
thrown the high walls of doubt and prejudice ; the man of the 
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present admits the fact of excellence existing beyond the limits 
of his own narrow state, as his more cultivated intellect is ready 
to acknowledge its obligations to the very races his forefathers 
with inherited stubbornness had continued to despise. That 
this is mainly due to the propagation of education, the extensive 
study of foreign languages and the modern facilities for travel 
cannot be doubted. But there is still a deeper interest attached to 
this semi-unification of the nations of the earth, inasmuch as the 
spirit of the age makes each demonstration of regard, whether 
grotesque or sublime, the singularly pathetic interpreter of a 
sympathy that comes within its humanity, to the realization of 
that divine promise that some day there will be universally felt 
and shown by man " Good will to all men." 

It is, therefore, with confidence borrowed not from my own 
conceit that I trust to find ready appreciation from an American 
audience for my subject, since it concerns a portion of Italian 
literature, which, apart from its own intrinsic merits, represents a 
people that labored patiently, fought desperately, and suffered 
much in the attainment of that personal liberty and national 
independence so dear to all true men. In the development of 
the subject, it will be noticed that the discussion, — although 
mainly restricted to the patriotic element in the poetry of the 
first quarter of this century, unsupported as it is by character- 
istic extracts and almost stripped of technical criticisms, — is not 
intended to run upon a purely literary question, but rather 
aims at viewing the literature of the times in a broader sense ; 
namely, as the result of that mental activity which properly 
becomes the voice of a nation and is apt to influence, or be 
influenced by, the political and social condition of the people 
and period it represents. Nowhere in the history of literature, 
is the fact of this mutual dependence more strongly accentuated 
than in the best Italian poetry of the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

A tremendous necessity dimly shadowed in the minds of the 
people and handed down as a precious heir-loom from past ages, 
had become the principal inspiration of chosen spirits under 
whose interpretation the dominant idea received shape, color, 
expression in a multiplicity of forms, but all calculated to influ- 
ence and educate the nation's character. It would be a difficult 
task and far beyond the scope of this paper to subject the 
period to minute dissection, and draw therefrom conclusions as 
to how much the peculiar turn of events is indebted to the inter- 
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vention of individuals, or how the ideas of gifted minds pre- 
cipitate revolutions in thought and politics. A generalization of 
facts, however, drawn from a study of the Italian writers of the 
times leads inevitably to the conclusion that, whether of the 
classical, arcadian or romantic schools, they nearly all seem 
actuated by one absorbing desire : the establishment of Italian 
independence, or at least of Italian unity — the idea with which 
are associated the greatest and most revered names since Dante 
and which had united so many diverse epochs with one thought, 
one hope. Whether expressed in the ' de Monarchia,' in the 
' Principe,' in the ' Tirranide,' or in the tragic and lyric poetry 
of the present century ; whether it meant something shadowy 
and immaterial, a restoration purely idealistic built upon wild 
conceptions of what liberty meant — is certainly not to the point. 
The idea corresponds to the national sentiment, whose watch- 
words were ever the same : Italy, Unity. 

Che libera tutta, 
O fia serva fra l'Alpi e il mare, 
Una d'arme, di lingua, d'altare. 
Di memorie, di sangue, di cor. 

A review of the Italian literature of the first thirty years of this 
century in connection with the historical occurrences of that 
eventful period and the social condition of the nation, immedi- 
ately suggests the accompanying question, as to how much 
public depression and national slavery affect the productions of 
the brain, and whether any mental activity can exist under the 
scorching glance of an iniquitous Inquisition. 

Other countries, other customs. In colder climes, the up- 
heavals from an existing state of things may produce a semi- 
paralization of the higher faculties. Physical energy in periods 
of violence apparently absorbs the attention of the most gifted 
individuals, as in times of oppression they sink into a mortal 
lethargy. But, at no epoch in the history of France, Italy and 
even Spain, if we except the interval of anarchy immediately 
following the downfall of the Roman Empire and the over- 
whelming avalanche of the French revolution, no period in the 
literary history of those countries is marked by total literary 
stagnation. The end of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the ninteenth were striking examples of this. It 
appeared as if the elastic Italian mind could not be compressed 
out of shape by any oppressive rule, nor did the native shrewd- 
ness of that remarkable race give way entirely to the intoxica- 
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tion of the Napoleonic era ; yet, it would be strange indeed if 
the vicissitudes of Italy's uncertain existence had not given a 
peculiar tone to its literature ; for, at no other time does popu- 
lar opinion, even in the face of the tyrannical Bourbon, or 
worse Austrian, more deeply agitate the question of the moral 
and civil condition of man. Whether it appears covered by the 
silver-gilt sentimentality of the Metastasian, or boldly exposed 
in the virile accents of Alfieri and Foscolo, there is ever 
the very evident stamp of regeneration, the desire at least, to 
cast off the hampering shell of moral and civil slavery. Through 
every expression of thought, deep or frivolous, gay or serious, 
runs a golden thread, invisible to all save those who felt the 
absorbing interest binding Italian hearts in one great brother- 
hood. 

The political, social and literary history of Italy embraced 
between 1785 to 1830, should be divided into two periods and 
according to the predominant ideas and historical events growing 
out of the times. The first, roughly estimated, ranges from 1785 
to 1800, and the second includes the career of Napoleon and 
continues up to the French July revolution. No two epochs so 
closely joined could be more diametrically opposed, or stand 
out against each other in stronger contrast. In the first, appears 
the Metastasian world made up principally of the errors, the 
narrowness, the preposterous pretentions of a semi-feudal aristoc- 
racy v/ithout power, and the debasement of a populace without 
will or hope ; — a society, gay, artificial, thoughtless, to all appear- 
ance hurrying on to ruin, talking of feudal privileges, claiming 
heroic qualities and trying to forget its real insignificance in the 
frivolous pursuits of petty court life. This period, preceding 
as it did the great battles of the Revolution, has been considered, 
nevertheless, a time of rest for laboring Italy, as if to give her 
breath to pass through the marvellous events which were im- 
pending. It was also an epoch of reforming princes who, 
pushed forward by the philosophic and social doctrines emana- 
ting from France, entered with the church into a mortal struggle 
which lead to the sacrifice of the latter's strongest supporters — 
the Jesuits. These events, however, of such signal importance 
to Italy's future, passed over the land without awakening special 
interest among the people. The bulk of the population gave itself 
up to enjoyment of the material advantages of a comparatively 
peaceful respite. The upper classes, prinked, powdered and 
bewigged, continued to exist in the vapid illusions which a cor- 
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responding court literature generated. Everything with them 
seemed to be reduced to puff, powder, paint, train, wig, sword, 
shepherd-crooks and flutes. Dame and gallant, passing the lives 
of Sybarites, only relieved the monotony of their idyllic masque- 
rading by indulging in classic reminiscences : the former would 
claim the virtue of Lucretia and the nobility of Cornelia, while 
the latter cried lustily as he tapped his jewelled snuff-box, " I 
am the son of Marcus Cato, a foe to tyrants, and my country's 
friend." 

It would be unjust however to stigmatize this period, which 
was also that of Goldoni as being devoid of literary worth, or 
of having entirely arrested the steady evolution of the Italian 
national character. Side by side with the false tinsel, was a 
golden element at work in thought or action, which constantly 
brought into play the more solid qualities of the Italian intellect. 
Goethe, in his travels, deplores the absence in his own country 
of the numerous Academies and Literary Institutions he visited 
in Italy. Such illustrious testimony will suffice to show that a 
reaction had set in ; the sentimental naiads and dryads, the 
eternal Daphnes and Chloes had not failed to satiate the public 
taste. The intellectual life of Europe found its way into the 
parlors, the theatres, the Academies of Italy. The dim heroes 
of the northern mists disputed with the natural man of Rous- 
seau ; the Clarissas and Pamelas danced hand in hand with the 
Orosmans and the Tancreds ; the hurly-burly of ideas crossed 
and recrossed the land. Every one philosophized, and gravely 
exposed a theory without its ever occurring to any one, how- 
ever, to apply the lesson to his own condition. Such was the 
Arcadian simplicity, withal that one might be led to echo 
Capaneo's " it were a pity to bring revolutions upon them ;" it 
was the necessary prologue, the mental gymnastics of a nation 
preparing unconsciously for greater things. Without the polit- 
ical agitation of subsequent events, it might have deteriorated 
into fruitless dilettanteism ; as it was, it prevented the Italians 
from sinking into mental apathy, as the only fitting counterpart 
to their political nullity. No very profound knowledge of his- 
tory is necessary to get at the cause of this political weakness. 

The sneering remark of an English Premier, early in this 
century, that Italy's unification would be a disturbing element 
to the peace of Europe, was after all a concise way of stating 
a policy adopted towards her by other countries from the early 
middle ages down. After the peace of Acquisgrana, the rulers 
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of the petty Italian States found themselves strengthened and, 
stubbornly adhering to the already exploded idea of royal in- 
fallibility, clung tenaciously to the paternal form of govern- 
ment. They could scarcely be called, in the Washingtonian 
sense, fathers of their country ; but considering their foreign ori- 
gin in many instances, step-fathers of a country of some one else. 
Paternal government, aye ! but scarely of the kind existing in 
the German Fatherland and so comically exaggerated by Hein- 
rich Heine. There, the paternal Majesty, Highness, Potent 
Serenissimus, or Durchlaucht, could pull his night-cap over his 
eyes, and put out his light with the complacent feeling that his 
bit of a candle would light him safely to bed for many a night to 
come, and that his head and night-cap would nod "good 
morning, my children," to ever obedient and humble subjects. 
In Italy, the prince was not so " sur de son fait ;" he never 
pulled his night-cap over his eyes ; one eye, at least, had to do 
sentinel duty. He never knew where his head might be pil- 
lowed the following night and therefore took precautions accord- 
ingly. It was, as may be imagined, on one side a step-father's 
care with a greedy eye on the children's property ; on the other 
side, the passive, unloving obedience of sullen children waiting 
patiently for the parent's death. 

The Napoleonic era swept over the land like a tornado, a revela- 
tion to some, a realization of prophecy to others, bringing destruc- 
tion to the rotten fabric of antique conditions, shaking Italy out 
of the deadly apathy into which she threatened to sink, and filling 
her youth with a tempestuous enthusiasm for glory, freedom and 
hope. With what result? Upon the burning fields of their 
own country and amidst the snows of Russia, they found glory, 
not their own. In the selfish policy craftily hidden by the 
military despot, they found freedom in fetters. In the downfall 
of that very power which constantly fed their national aspirations 
with great promises, they found their hopes deceived. But do 
not miscalculate the beneficent results of the Napoleonic revo- 
lution. Whatever the intention of that phenomenon in his grasp 
after self-aggrandisement, Divine Providence carrying out his 
own inscrutable purposes, provided that the corrupt seed, sown 
in blood, should produce golden fruit. 

When the Imperial eagle fell, never to rise again, at Waterloo ; 
the vultures swooped back upon their victim and prepared to 
tear fair Italy limb from limb, but they no longer found the 
passive, half-inanimate form yielding with cowardly submission, 
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where it thought resistance vain — no; Bourbon and Austrian 
brought back, it is true, the axe, the rope — the emblems of their 
rule — but they found the Italians, not as the)' had left them a 
few years back, a race no longer composed of frivolous courtier, 
truckling burgher and stolid serf, but. of men with a positive if 
confused notion of the dignity of manhood : men who, for 
twenty years past, had fought in the name of liberty and glory 
upon every red field of Europe, men who had felt deep in their 
hearts the true lessons of the French Revolution when stripped 
of its horrors, and remembered, as they would, the names of 
loved ones long forgotten, that the magic watchwords, Italy 
unite, had been in olden times the melodious key-note struck 
by the hands of poet and sage, upon the harp strung with the 
heart-chords of Italy. And what part did the poets and writers 
of this period have in the popular movement ? It is no fanciful 
exaggeration of feeling that induces one to attribute the chief 
merit of the achievement of Italian liberty to the gifted few 
who, with superb talents or divine genius, instilled their own 
spirits into all grades and, with persistent, self-sacrificing cour- 
age, repeated to them the sublime lessons of national regenera- 
tion. Charles Albert, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, 
Cavour and many others, heroes and statesmen, in the days of 
active measures, consummated the work and realized the hopes 
of ages. This never would have been ; they never would have 
succeeded, had the Italian heart and mind not been moulded by 
the noble band of teachers headed by Alfieri, Foscolo, 
Manzoni and Leopardi. 

When one turns to the literature of the first period mentioned 
above ; namely, the one preceding the coming of Bonaparte 
to Italy, one finds that the first important seceder from the ranks 
of the old society was Alfieri, a gigantic personality, embody- 
ing all that had been lacking for several centuries to the Italians 
and that had rendered their downfall inevitable ; namely, sincerity 
and strength of convictions. Since the time of Dante, Vit- 
torio Alfieri is the first poet to deserve the title of national ; 
with him the pristine vigor of sentiment is regained and some- 
thing more: as Massimo d'Azeglio says, "He discovered 
Italy as Columbus, America;" he resuscitated the conception 
of Italian unity, prophesied with conviction the realization of 
what the Italians had hitherto treated as idle dreams, and dwelt 
with insistence upon the certainty that " force would come to 
destroy what reason had already condemned." Devoid of cer- 
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tain faculties essential to a poet, he was urged on to labor by 
the "natural impulse" which, defined in his own words, "is a 
boiling-up in the heart and mind, for which there is never 
found peace nor place ; an insatiable thirst to do good or gain 
glory ; a reputing of all things done as nothing ; a fiery and res- 
olute desire, a necessity to be first among the best or to be 
nothing. This is the proud and divine fever of the mind and 
the heart from which alone can come the truly beautiful, the 
truly great." Alfieri is also national because of his having 
given Italy the tragic theatre she lacked. His tragedies, from 
the moment of their appearance, were considered a great liter- 
ary event, but they did not exercise at the same time the patri- 
otic and national influence the poet had expected, and this 
partial failure induced him, in despair, to dedicate his labors to 
the future Italian people. Many circumstances conspired against 
the ready acceptation, or comprehension, of Alfieri's patriotic 
sentiments and bold hopes. One of the principal was the 
absence of a capital which might have been a centre of gathering, 
a head-spring of thoughts and a linguistic school. The tragic 
Muse was not sought after or beloved by the people. If occa- 
sionally some troop, with actors collected from all sections of 
Italy, recited a tragedy, it was received with uproarious laughter 
at the comical effect of hearing Agamemnon rant in Bolognese 
dialect, or Pylades swear in Venetian eternal friendship to 
Orestes, who answered in Neopolitan. Alfieri's own language 
was also severely criticised as being too inflated, too unnatural, 
especially when his main object was to inculcate into the minds 
of his hearers thoughts that were unfamiliar to them. Just or 
unjust he calmly answered such criticism with startling brevity : 
Mi trovan duro? Anch'io la so — Pensar li fo. 

But when Alfieri returned from Paris in 1792, he found 
his tragedies on all the stages of Italy; and what concerned 
him more, the nation awakening to the meaning of liberty, 
honor and country. He has been accused of overmuch classi- 
cism when, in truth, he is but a classicist in appearance. His 
tragedies were written long before he became acquainted with 
the masterpieces of ^Eschylus and Sophocles. The fact of his 
pieces being stripped of the cumbersome personnel, the stage 
effects and the appurtenances of modern drama, is nothing 
more than another manifestation of his peculiar method. This 
consists in concentrating the interest upon the principal figure, 
which embodies the one great idea the poet aims at presenting 
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to his fellow-men. It is, therefore, simply a classic mask under 
which the modern speaks. Whatever motive may be adduced 
for this mode, the one most consistent with Alfieri's character 
seems to point to a conscious deference to an heroic age, in an 
appeal to the noble characters of ancient history, to ratify his 
doctrines of liberty and government. The classic concentrative 
force can be observed in his language, but the resemblance rests 
exclusively upon the severe simplicity, the energy and rapidity 
with which the thought, unaided by ornamentation and depen- 
dent upon its native strength, is brought forth upon its own 
merits. No ! Alfieri did not borrow his language from the 
Greeks ; he had upheld Dante as his model. With the latter, 
however, strength is ever allied to a grace which has no place 
in the stern Alfierian tragedies. It could not have been igno- 
rance, or want of poetic taste, however, because the alliance of 
strength and grace is found often in the more familiar style of 
his lyrics and letters ; it arose, probably, more from a nervous 
irritability, a desire to say briefly and even at the risk of obscu- 
rity, what was upon his heart. Thus the dramas are all Al- 
fieri ; in them he has breathed the fire of his political pas- 
sion ; he has communicated to his people his hatred, his hopes, 
his dreams : — collosal aspirations, only half determined in the 
poet's own mind, growing out of the suggestions of Italy's past, 
and, without regard to practical application, are fused into his 
hopes for Italy's future. 

With rigid consistency clinging to the principal thoughts, he 
cares little whether, subjected to development, they may lead to 
the republican forms of Athens and Rome, or to the temperate 
order of the British constitutional government. He lacks the 
calm, profound glance that plunges into the science of life and 
reveals its secrets, nor does he possess the practical shrewdness 
that makes the Italian a consummate statesman ; yet, with all 
his defects, Alfieri was right: he gained what he aimed at. 
His strength lay in a sublime conviction, which, ceaselessly 
repeated, finally overwhelms all doubt. As a poet and as a citi- 
zen, he is the greatest Italian of his times ; his heroic figure has 
been placed not by Italy alone, but by Europe, upon a vacant 
pedestal by the side of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso and Ariosto. 

It was amidst the booming of cannon and the acclamations 
welcoming the self-styled Liberator of Italy that the Italian 
literature entered into the nineteenth century. All the horrors 
of war ; the gutting of the public treasures ; the wholesale plun- 
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der of works of art ; the enormous ambition of Bonaparte, only 
half-concealed by the craftiness inherited from his Italian ances- 
try, were insufficient to quench in the Italians the delirious 
enthusiasm which the name of liberty awakened. As one passes 
from the age of fermentation, represented by Alfieri, to that of 
action, it seems a natural transition, a result long foreshadowed, 
nor does the appearance upon the scene of a worthy successor 
to the great poet cause surprise. Ugo Foscolo is said to have 
been, after Alfieri, the one who exercised most influence upon 
the spirit of the Italian youth. He shares with Alfieri and 
Parini the glory of having regenerated the literature, and, 
what is better, the Italian nation. His short and brilliant career, 
through the vicissitudes of the kingdom of Italy ; his hatred of 
Napoleon ; his flight to England, have surrounded his life with 
fabulous celebrity. 

Leopardi and Foscolo would form an interesting parallel 
study. The very antithesis of each other in character, temper- 
ament and career ; the one doomed to inactivity, the other rush- 
ing audaciously through that stormy period they, nevertheless, 
have many points in common ; in truth, to such a degree that the 
name of the one suggests that of the other. In both, we find 
demonstrated the effect of the irradicable melancholy, the 
Weltschmerz, at work upon individuals differently constituted 
in soul and mind. Doubtless much of this real, or perhaps self- 
delusive sadness, was not subjective and sprang from political 
disillusions, as well as from the sentimental sickliness of the 
times. Foscolo's bold spirit, however, led him to look mis- 
fortune square in the face. His lamentations are those of an 
unconquerable heart delighting, in danger, to feel its own 
strength ; and he ever professed the maxim, "Misfortune refines 
the virtues of strong magnanimous souls : 

O nati al pianto — E alia fatica, si vertu vi 6 guida 
Dalla fonte del duol sorge il conforto." 

Neither of the poets above mentioned attained his unques- 
tioned perfection of form and style till after painful effort. Leo- 
pardi in his early youth, absorbed in phenomenal studies, 
scarcely gave his own intellect time to create ; it was only after 
passing through various stages of intellectual progression, that he 
reached the plenitude of his force, and found the true Leopar- 
dian poetry. Foscolo likewise shows in his earliest poems 
the defect which, according to a noted British statesman, dimin- 
ishes with every added day of one's life ; namely, youth. With 
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him the delect was intensified by an ardent, impetuous tempera- 
ment and by his being placed in the midst of activity, admira- 
tion and feme that gave him no leisure for reflection, or any 
possibility of sound self-criticism. His genius, however, did 
not wait for the tardy effects of time or the purifying, but often 
destructive, results of criticism. With marvellous rapidity, it 
passed from youthful inexperience to maturity. The change, 
spontaneous and sudden, seemed to proceed from an inner con- 
sciousness, co-ordinating at once the confused and scattered 
notions of his art. In this assertion of individuality, he strip- 
ped himself of the cumbersome Arcadian style which tripped 
up, even then, many of the best Italian writers. The influence 
of his profound classical learning made him ever cling to 
classic forms and deck his modern thoughts in the flowing garb 
of the ancients. This should be deplored as it may have estab- 
lished barriers to his genius and clipped his wings ; it made him, 
however, attain a purity and suppleness unknown even to 
Parini. 

The curious combination found in this poet between the 
ancient culture, coming from his learning and aesthetic tastes, 
and the modern inspiration proceeding from innate character 
and environment, moulded itself into strong, passionate, heart- 
moving verses written with an almost aggravating classic purity 
that could derive only from the cool judgment which never for- 
sook him in the most terrible moments. In a letter to Pinde- 
monte on the subject of the artistic method and the philoso- 
phic intent to be found in the " Carme alle Grazie," he con- 
denses his principal doctrines in a definition which can be applied 
to most of his poetical works ; namely, " that he had attempted 
to reconcile lyric poetry with didactic, to uphold historical and 
mythological traditions, moral and metaphysical theories, so that 
his poems might be of benefit to the heart of the reader and to 
the mind of the artist." 

Let no one suppose, however, that the poet's aspirations 
remained strictly within such close limits as these ; his poems 
are not cool, metaphysical abstractions : carme, sonnet, sermon, 
or ode— all find their theme in the living questions of the day. 
These are treated with a never-failing enthusiasm and a warmth 
of expression which stirs even now, after many years, the slug- 
gish blood within one's veins. It is not as the classic poet, or 
as the disciple of Homer and Dante, that Foscolo is most 
attractive in the eyes of posterity, but as the Warrior Bard. 
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" Literature became in his hands an instrument of war more than 
with Parini and Alfieri, who lived rather as spectators than 
as actors in the political struggle of those days. As a young 
man, he allowed himself to be dazzled by the promises of the 
French, but, soon disenchanted, he never ceased to warn the 
Italians against trusting the foreigners and to urge them to 
smother ancient discords and gather in the strength of the 
nation." 

The classic forms were at no time stronger in Italy than when 
the cry of liberty rung out from one end of the country to the 
other. With such as Foscolo, Monti and other exponents, it 
seemed as if the limits of the art of writing had been reached ; 
but a change came. When Lombardy fell once more under 
the dominion of Austria and liberty, even in name, seemed to 
be killed, a fact manifested itself that the Italians explain by the 
law of contraries : liberty of the mind became greater in pro- 
portion as the liberty of action was restricted. It is also worthy 
of notice, they say, that the Romantic school had different ends 
in Germany and Italy. In the former, the minds of the people 
became for a time, at least, deadened to the recollection of the 
struggle for freedom, initiated by the war against Napoleon, in 
the contemplation of the religion and chivalry of the middle 
ages. In Italy, on becoming the priestess of literary innova- 
tions, Romanticism educated the spirits in the idea of political 
liberties. 

Alexander Manzoni's name is indissolubly connected with 
this new school, as being its initiator even before its doctrines 
were known in Italy ; he has defined its understanding by say- 
ing, " that poetry and literature, generally, ought to set for 
themselves utility as a scope, truth as a subject, and interest as 
a means." To use the words of Zanella : — 

He began as a lyric poet and continued as a dramatist, his- 
torian, novelist, philosopher and philologian. The constant 
privilege of all his work is wisdom, the perfect accord of the 
faculties required in the writer, for which it is difficult to say 
whether Manzoni is greater in the splendor of his fancy, in the 
depth of his sentiment, or in the maturity of his judgment. His 
two tragedies, ' Carmagnola ' and ' Adelchi ' belong rather to 
the lyric than to the dramatic sphere, from the beauty and excel- 
lence of the choruses, the scarcity of action and the abundance 
of sentiment. To two things had the ruin of Italy been attrib- 
uted : internal discord and the hope placed in the foreigner. In 
the ' Carmagnola ' the first is deplored and in the 'Adelchi,' the 
second. Manzoni had a profound knowledge of the history of 
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Italy and intended that the stage should become a school for 
the people, as Alfieri had sought to make it a battle-field against 
tyrants, and he introduced with that idea an exactness, a fidelity 
to real events which stirred up adverse criticism on the part 
of Goethe who contended that popular traditions were better 
suited to drama. 

Manzoni, on the other hand, says, with reason perhaps, 
when we remember his main object, that the people should 
know true history and not the legend. A fine question could be 
debated here with regard to the relative merits of the legend 
and history as applied to the arts — a question that would insen- 
sibly glide into a consideration of what is legend and what is 
history, and whether the one is not often as good as the other 
as long as you believe it. This is dangerous ground and we 
retire with the reminder, that all who have read the recent war 
papers in the Century and find in every instance, that both 
sides won, especially our side, may well doubt the infallibility of 
history written by the most conscientious men. — It was in re- 
flecting upon the sad events of 1821, and passing in his mind 
the private and public wretchedness of those times, that the idea 
occurred to Manzoni to make the unhappy condition of his 
people the subject of a romance. After five years of deep 
study of the laws and constitution of the gloomy seventeenth cen- 
tury ; after having studied his localities carefully and gathered 
a wonderful store of domestic scenes and a perfect treasure of 
familiar language, he produced the greatest of his works, the 
' Promessi Sposi.' It may be appropriate to recall here the 
opinion of Goethe on this wonderful work : — 

" Four elements," he says in his colloquies with Eckermann, 
" concur to make Manzoni's romance so excellent. Manzoni 
in the first place is a superb historian ; thus the poem acquires 
a dignity and solidity, which places it far above the books which 
claim the name of romances. The Catholic religion, besides, 
has rendered him a great service, by placing before him many 
poetic situations, which a Protestant might not have. In the 
third place, his soul had suffered much in the political move- 
ments in Italy against the foreigner, and although he has not 
entered into the struggle, he has, nevertheless, witnessed the 
miseries of many of his friends. Finally, a favorable thing for 
the romance, the action is developed in the beautiful regions of 
Lake Conio, which the poet knew from his childhood and whose 
natural features were ever fresh to him, like family scenes ; thus, 
there is a clearness of design in the places described, which is 
not the least merit of his work." 

Again, the great German said, that Manzoni's romance sur- 
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passed anything known of its kind. In a comparison between 
Manzoni and Walter Scott, Chateaubriand says : — 

In the former, there is something more than in the latter. An 
Italian commenting on the above opinion has developed it as fol- 
lows ; — the Scotch writer aims principally at pleasing the reader ; 
his fancy and his coloring are marvellous, but they do not make 
a deep impression on the soul. He has the qualities of Ariosto, 
his favorite author, less the refined irony, in which Manzoni is 
equal to the Ferrarese poet. Moreover, the Italian has raised 
the romance to the dignity of a poem which embraces in its 
immense limits all human conditions and all those of the soul. 
He does not, as is often the case with the Scot, surprise the 
reader with the peculiarity of the events ; Manzoni seeks univer- 
sal beauty in common circumstances, and in the story of two 
young peasants he weaves the history of all that century with a 
simplicity of narration and with a naturalness of observation 
unequalled by any work ancient or modern. In the ' Promessi 
Sposi,' you pass from the events of private to those of public 
life ; from peasants to princes ; from assassins to prelates ; from 
peace to sedition ; from innocence to misdeed ; from the monas- 
tery to the tavern ; from love to terror ; from marriage to death, 
and always without an effort, always with a quiet serenity of judg- 
ment, which, in all the great and small events of life, adores the 
designs of providence. 

Pietro Giordani exclaimed that he would like it to be read 
in Italy "a Dan usque ad Nepthale," preached in all the 
churches and in all the hostelries, and learnt by heart. The 
seeming irreverent tone of this admiration may be explained 
away by the knowledge that in Italy it is called the ' Iliad of 
Christianity.' The bold declaration of faith it contains, is not 
its least attractive side, coming, as it did, at a period when the 
Christian religion was still suffering from the wounds inflicted 
by its many enemies in the last century. A volume which, 
upon every page, leads one to love and reverence faith, virtue, 
home, charity, pardon and resignation, is well worth the elabo- 
rate works of a Voltaire when, disguised in the garb of lib- 
erty and tolerance, they preach doctrines that led to anarchy, 
public and private dishonor. Manzoni justly calculated the 
most important scope of the romance, resting it upon the well 
grounded belief that noble thoughts and valuable precepts can 
be disseminated through its agency with greater ease than by 
means of a book of philosophic, or religious precepts. 

The limits and object of this paper will not permit one more 
than to touch upon Manzoni's linguistic theories, although one 
might find their connection with the subject under discussion in 
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the maxim he ever entertained, that the unity, independence 
and culture of Italy could never attain completeness until the 
Italian language could be declared one and indivisible. For the 
attainment of this, he advocated the adoption of the Florentine 
exclusively, in opposition to the opinion of numerous writers 
and philologists who contended that the language of Italy must 
proceed from all its sections, that the best writers from all parts 
should be consulted not only for the purpose of purifying and 
elevating the national idiom, but as the truest manifestation of 
the unification of Italy. In the application of his linguistic 
theories to the revised edition of the ' Promessi Sposi,' Man- 
zoni has not always been happy in his corrections, although, 
on the whole, the elimination of much that was pure Lombard 
has been considered by competent critics of advantage to the 
work and to its numerous readers. — Manzoni is, altogether, con- 
sidered by the Italians the greatest of their modern writers. 
This greatness, they say, rests upon the direction he has given 
to their literature, and upon the claim that no other one has 
done more for his country or his religion. 

While Manzoni gave impulse to a new school of poetry and 
rallied around him such leaders as Grossi, Berchet and 
Silvio Pellico, there lived in the marches of Ancona " a deli- 
cate, studious youth, as yet only recommendable for profound 
erudition, but destined to become the greatest luminary of the 
classic school." It must be ever with mingled feelings of 
sadness and delight that the sympathetic reader turns to 
Giacomo Leopardi as one who suffered in this life from nature, 
despair and poverty, a triple tyranny which persecuted him till 
an early death freed his body from pain and answered the ques- 
tions that tortured his poor soul. This history is a pregnant 
illustration of the sad reality, that in the dual nature of man, 
the higher with its complex attributes can be subjected to a 
more than physical torture by the ills of the flesh, and that 
under the wasting influence of black despair, the moral faculties, 
the religious instincts and even the intellect are weakened till 
man passes by easy transition from the comfort of religious faith 
and the confidence in his fellow man to the wretchedness of 
doubt. The subjective evil becomes objective, is communicated 
in fancy to the world and creates in the sufferer's mind a sys- 
tem. What might seem a heartless analysis, a prying into the 
intimate life of a great man, is often a necessary psychological 
study, and is justified, in this case, by the fact that, outside of 
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the state of organization, there were considerations which, taken 
in connection with it, may explain the despairing tone in the 
writings of this extraordinary and unfortunate being. 

Sensitive, loving, pure as a stainless maiden, he was possessed 
of a sickliness of spirit engendered by a morbid contemplation 
of self till, finally, he gave himself up to the " ferocious volup- 
tuousness " of doubt, trying, and perhaps in vain, to smother 
the very whisperings of hope. For Leopardi was not a pes- 
simisle d'apparat ; he lived and died in conformity with his sad 
doctrine, in evident contrast with the totally theoretical despair 
of those philosophers who have governed so well their lives and 
administered at once the temporal and the spiritual offices. 
He asks himself the terrible question of the utility ef life, as if 
the many generations of men had come into the world only to 
vanish, like the waters passing on, leaving no trace behind and 
going — whither ? He would have nothing to do with the mys- 
teries of a faith he had abandoned ; but his revolt was only half- 
hearted, devoid of Promethean defiance. If he did not bend 
his head, he never sneered at the mystery of the cross ; 'tis not 
the cold atheist who thinks to abdicate his own throne in 
acknowledging the supremacy of a God, nor the temporizer who 
keeps his God on hand within call and, like Louis XI, places 
him in a closet lest he discover too much villainy. Unlike his 
contemporary, Schopenhauer, he had not reduced theories to 
an inexorable system, advocating universal destruction. It was 
only in the blackest moments that he proclaims the irredeemable 
and the fatal with the desperation of his Brutus. These moments 
past, he becomes essentially humanitarian and would constitute 
himself the apostle of human fraternity and solidarity, in order 
to propagate a species of stoicism, and preach that by combina- 
tion of effort the evils of this existence can be mitigated. He 
would have us understand that his philosophic system can be 
resumed in the formula : " I am, consequently I suffer," — but 
whoever looks closer, sees Leopardi "nearer faith than 
science," almost envying those who believe in God and in the 
immortality of the soul. 

In vain, he tried to oppose to the blind effort of matter a stoic 
resignation, when he uttered the heart-rendering cry : " I am 
weary of life, I have no other hope but in death ;" with the same 
inconsistency he clings desperately to the existence he abhorred. 
There, again, in the lack of stability, in the irrational outbursts 
of impatience, in the eternal scoldings at Providence for not con- 
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centrating the rays of His sunshine upon his existence, one can 
see, though dimly, the half-hearted doubter. But what is the 
common property of ordinary mortals, passed unrecognized by 
this prodigy of genius ? He lost sight of what constitutes the two 
apparently antagonistic principles so admirably reconciled in the 
Christian religion: man's affranchisement from the world and 
man in his direct responsibility to God, and the imposed duties 
of practical religion manifested by works. 

It would be unjust not to mention further, in defense of the 
sad poet, his poverty, his disillusions and vain longings. Only 
too often repeated in the world's book of shame, is the tale of 
woe caused by poverty. Leopardi in this respect could stand 
by the side of Cervantes : like the latter, he is the subject of 
volume after volume of commentary and criticism; whereas, 
during his lifetime, it occurred to few that the mortal must pre- 
cede the immortal. With feeble body racked by constant pain ; 
with mind tormented by unanswered questions; with heart 
panting for the love that never came, this man was confronted 
daily for many years by the dread reality of want — want that 
mercilessly pulled down his highest aspirations. Poverty, they 
say, is not disgraceful, soil, but at least it is bad, — bad when it 
attacks the humble being thinking alone of the physical neces- 
sities of life. Judge how ghastly its effects, when it flings heavy 
chains around the necks of those whom God seems to have 
singled out as leaders of men. Again, if it be true that the 
higher organizations with their more elevated conception of 
ideals feel proportionally the non-attainment of them, we can 
understand, if not explain, the cankerous sorrow which gnawed 
at Leopardi's sensitive heart. In common with the youth of 
Italy, he had entertained bright expectations for the welfare of 
his country, and, although his patriotism is idealistic, expressed 
in burning verses, it did not fail of its effect upon the impres- 
sionable sons of Italy. In this, Leopardi deserves a place of 
honor by the side of Parini, Alfieri, Manzoni, Foscolo and 
Berchet. But soon face to face with the misfortunes of his 
country, either miscalculating the progress of national emanci- 
pation, or giving way to his fatalistic distemper, he ceased to 
share the confidence of those noble patriots and remained 
sceptical and discouraged. He did more. Carried away by 
bitter disappointment he turned gloomily to the past to seek 
the glorious record which, to him, Italy's future could never 
repeat.— Why dwell upon the gloomy side of Leopardi's life, 
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but that it is the most prominent, and invests him with an 
interest which his career as a philologian, or even as a poet, 
could never have awakened. In the touching words of the 
Attic Philosopher : " Sad progress and perhaps great lesson. 
Who knows whether a readier yielding to the one who rules the 
world, would not have spared him that anguish. Perhaps hap- 
piness is only possible here below on the condition of living 
like the child, confiding in the goodness of the Divine Father." 
— According to another great writer: "It was not from slow 
corruption of the heart, nor from a desire to hide his own faults 
in the faults of the whole human kind, that Leopardi's poetry- 
came forth. He saw his country fallen from its ancient great- 
ness and the flower of its youth dragged away to perish miser- 
ably ; he saw the governments of Europe coldly dispose of his 
beloved Italy, and wept tears of passionate grief because he 
could do nothing to help her." It is not strange that the curse of 
despair which is coeval with humanity, should have fallen upon 
him with all its crushing might and made existence seem to him 
like an unmerited punishment. 

Although the limits prescribed to this paper only allow one to 
glance at the giants of literature who, like the towering Alpine 
peaks, reflect the light of God when all else is wrapped in gloom, 
it would be an injustice to the great names we have cited, not to 
place by their side that of another who, by his talents, his 
patriotism, his sufferings, deserved a place upon the golden 
annals of Italy's martyrs. 

" Silvio Pellico, says Zanella, contributed to bring into 
abomination, not only to Italy but to the whole of Europe, the 
Austrian dominion. His ' Prigioni,' or the story of his barbar- 
ous imprisonment by the Austrians, is the best known Italian 
book in Europe. The touching simplicity of the narrative, ren- 
dered sweeter by the spirit of Christian resignation which fills 
the book, has moved all generous hearts and has made the 
cruel tyranny of Austria more abhorrent than the most furious 
invective. The national spirit which pervades all the writers of 
this period is not lacking to this gentle soul. In his ' Francesca 
da Rimini,' the manly accents of patriotism which fill that trag- 
edy were ever received, in spite of the Austrian bayonet, with 
the most frenzied applause, especially those verses of Paolo : 

Per chi di stragi si macchi& il mio brando ? 
Per lo straniero. E non ho patria forse 
Cui sacro sia de'cittadini il sangue ? 
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Per te, per te, che cittadini hai prodi, 
Italia mia, combatterd, se oltraggio 
Ti movera l'invidia. E il piu gentile 
Terren non sei di quanti scalda il sole ? 
D'ogni bell'arte non sei madre, Italia ? 
Polve d'eroi non e la polve tua?" 

Here I must pause, hesitating and dissatisfied at the little 
justice done in this imperfect sketch in memory of the five 
greatest Italian writers of this century. Italy alone knows the 
full measure of what she owes them ; their fame, unrestrained 
by Austrian fetters, was waited early by the sweet breezes of 
Italy to every land that recognized the claims of genius, or 
loved the name of liberty ; and in the British Parliament, long 
years ago, a great English statesman in demonstrating that 
Italy was worthy to cast off her long servitude, pronounced the 
names of Alfieri, Foscolo, Pellico, Manzoni and Leo- 
pardi. 

You all remember, perhaps, the following lines : 

Thy soil shall still be pregnant with the wise, 
The gay, the learned, the generous, and the brave, 
Native to thee, as summer to thy skies, 
Conquerors on foreign shores, and the far wave, 
Discoverers of new worlds, which take their name ; 
For thee alone they have no arm to save, 
And all thy recompense is in their fame, 
A noble one to them, but not to thee — 
Shall they be glorious, and thou still the same ? 

To the English poet, Italy can now proudly answer, No ! For, 
as the phantom host of the patriot sons defiles by, towering in 
their ranks, her dimmed eyes see the figures of those whose 
genius, whose efforts, whose labors, whose sufferings, were all 
placed upon their country's altar. Italy is not " the same," no 
longer a country whose geographical position interests none but 
the school boy, or tourist ; no longer a mere store-house of art 
treasures, the curiosity-shop of the world, recalling so much of 
the dead past, so little of the living present — a land filled with 
decaying memories where an oppressed and degraded people 
can barely heave the last sigh as a requiem over hopes long 
dead. No ! It is a land which has stirred the ashes of the 
past and found yet some living sparks of its ancient heroism ; 'tis 
a land where the dreams of a Tasso, a Raphael and the aspira- 
tions of a Michael Angelo have become realities — realities 
built upon achievements of mind and heart that would not dis- 
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honor the world's greatest heroes. For, as the panorama of the 
last thirty years of glorious regeneration passes before us, we see 
the first struggle of 1848 for independence, and feel the hopes and 
fears, the agonizing expectancy; the cold-blooded tyranny of 
foreign oppressors, the matchless, indomitable spirit and con- 
stancy of king, noble, burgher and peasant ; the far-seeing policy 
of Cavour, the patriotism of Garibaldi, the self-sacrifice of La 
Marmora awakening the sympathy of generous France and dis- 
tant England. Ah ! If the spirits of the great dead could return to 
earth or if some particle of the divine sympathy still binds them 
to the children of this world, how radiant the face of Dante, how 
eager the look of Ferruccio, listening longingly for the first 
cry of Italian Liberty, or the triumphal chorus that' announced 
the work as " done, and well done." For the sword of Caval- 
canti did not glitter in vain, when waved aloft by Victor 
Emmanuel ; the star of Charles Albert did not set for ever 
at Novara, but shone out with redoubled brilliancy above the 
Quirinal. The valleys and hills of Italy no longer echo the wail 
of despair from Dante's breaking heart, repeat no more the 
better humiliation of Alfieri's 

Servi siam ma ognor frementi. 

Six hundred years of shame, despair, humiliation, may well 
be forgotten when from Adriatic to the Middle Sea, from Sicily 
to the Alpine heights rolls the grand swelling thunder of 

Italia, Italia, una ! 



